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*' Maybe not,' snjs hs, 

« So wid that they tuck up lliroc little Mppim* ofF the 
road, an' no sooner did thoy touch tlicui, tliaii tliey 
became (aCore my eyes) rad shilelahs I" 

"' CoiiiG now, boys,' says ' the Masther' to the others, 
' use these,' says he— (an' sure enough they were the lads 
that knew how.) 

" So one fellow ups wid his bit of oak, ' come Paddy,' 



says he, 'I'm tould it's mighty hard to hurt you -try 
ihis, I want to know if it's the case,' says he. 

" So he hits me a crack, an' 'pon my conscience, (hnt 
was the raal delight, thousli, fivix, I didn't think so at that 
time, to tell tlic truth. Althcr that I don't know liow it 
was, but myself felt the legs runnin' away wid me; so oti' 
I pelted towards the town, and the fellows afthcr me like 
mad, an' slap into the town we went, an' that as hard as 
ever we could leg it— up one street, down another. Every 
turn I'd make, slap afore nic at it Mould one of the fel- 
lows he ; an' sure, thin, if my slmuldlicrs didn't pay the 
pi|)er, no matther. Well, at last, as 1 went, like a dog 
aCthcr a hare, round a corner, to be sure the black lad was 
there afore, but I ducked* as I passed, an' the fellow for 
once missed his aim. Well, fuix, 1 iaughed, an' says I to 
myself, (I'or I was afeard to say it out,) I'm a clever fel- 
low, for I hate the divil .'-(for I didn't tell your honour 
they were three divils all the time !) Arrah, the word 
wasn't thought of, when slap comes the lad ridin" on niy 
shoulders, an' he cocks his legs out afore my mouth! 
VVidout sayin' a word, I up nid my hands, an' I caugiit 
hin\ by the calves of the legs, an' pinched him as hard 
as ever I could, an' wid that he began to roar like a 
li\dl, so that you might hear him a mile oflf; and then ho 
foil off my back like a sack of whate ! (I often hoard that 
blacks were mighty touchy about the legs.) Well, 'twas 
myself was glad in my heart widin, an' sure, if I run fast 
al'ore, I run ten times as fast nov/ — an' sure enough I 
didn't go far at all, when at a turn there was another 
black afore me there— so, faix, myself tried another duck, 
an' lie missed his aim like the other—' oh, ho, my lad,' 
says I, ' you shan't get a ride at all events'— but at that 
moment smack came my Jad on my back — ah I if the 
other fellow's shinsgot it before, this cliap got it ten 
times as bard, and if the other roared, he never could 
equal this lad. 

" ' Well,' says I to myself, ' better have one than three,' 
says I ; ' an' I suppose I'll be soon rid of him, too,' says I. 
" Arrah, the words weren't said (to myself) when the 
last fellow (who was 'the Masther') says, ' Paddy Sullivan, 
'tis you that knows a great dale about the matther ; faix, 
thin, 1 won't jump on your back,' says he, 'but I'll follow 
till you can run no more, an' thin I'll have you asy, an' 
'tis I will punish you for my brothers— for I'm the divil I' 
" • A blue look-out,' says I, ' but I'm not tired yet, any 
how ;' so we pegged away like mad dogs, up one street, 
down another— through main street and little street— 
until, ailher runnin' a long time, I found myself afore the 
market— (an' a fine one it is, Masther Richard)— so slap I 
goes down it, an' slap comes the divjl afthcr nie. I went 
<lotIging through the people j an' afther a while I gives a 
look back, an* if I went towards the door I should meet 
him, an, faix, 'twas Paddy Sullivan had no fancy for that 
same. Well, jist thin, what should I .lee but a big baker's 
basket afore me, mighty invitin'. Widout delay, in I 
jumps, but I suppose the ould fellow seen me as I went in, 
for afore I could say Jack llobinson, he conies an' hoises 
the basket, an' myscltj an' all, on his back, an' away be 
pegs. Well, to be sure, I gave myself up for lost, an' sure 
well I might — the fellow legged up one street, down 
another; but niany's the time my mother tonld me that 
' I bang'd Banagher,' an' sure that fellow (they say) bang- 
ed my black friend — so 'tuould be quare if I wasn't a 
match for Mm. Just as the follow was runnin' like a house 
afire by a little shop, I made a grab at the sign-post — I 
caught it, an' there I hung ; an', would you bleeve it. Sir, 
sorra bit of the divil missed me. Well, to be sure, 'twas 
myself tlmt was glad to get rid of him, but I soon got tired 
of my place, for my arms were not able to hould up my 
big body. 
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" I hadn't been there long, when out conios the man of 
the shop, fi low, fat, little man, and up he hioks— 

"' Wisha, then, bad luck to your four bums' =av; he 
'you oinadhawn of the divil, what are ve doiii' iln ri' ■'' ' 

" ' Oh, thin,' says myself, 'if you'll help me douii''ti. 
I that wont throuble this post any longer, an' 'tij I thut'> 
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• "Kipi>ins"~little Sticks. 



•f "Duckgd"— stooped. 



thankful to it, if you knew but 

" ' Ay,' says he, ' so you ouyht, for 'tis from a jiost lil.u 
that you'll be endin' your days yet.' 

" ' But not till you'go al'ore inc to thry if the Ucx.n U 
strong enough, an' 'tis your body that 'would "ivo it a 
good thrial,' says I. 

" Wid that the little man's face got very rt'il, an' in lie 
walked, or waddled into the house,' an' prcu-ntlv out hu 
comes wid a wattle in his fist, an' out afihcr Iiiin imhiis ;i 
little boy, wid a chair— up he gct.i on a chair, an' lif iiis 
bangin' me, for he well knew I coidd not tou.'h hiiii^ in 
regard of being obliged to support nusclf «id both m/ 
hands. But, at last, whin he went Wu far, an" ciiiiiinui-it 
pelting away, what do you think, jour humnir, Mr. Sl-v- 
inour, I did T 

" Why, I suppose, you let yourself drop down," an- 
swered Mr. Seymour. 

" Ob, the sorra bit, your honour ; hut I— awoki; !" 

" Awoke 1" cried Seymour; "surely vou were not 
asleep." 

" Wisha, an' that's thruc I was j an" iu'ituid of ths! little 
man bciu' batin' me, 'twas oiilytlKs wif: that was tluniipiii' 
my head, to awake me to go to my supper -so you ace. 
Sir, I only dreamt all about T/i<; Tlirct DcvUi," 

LHAP YEAR." 
It may not be amiss to inquire into the reason why the 
present year, 18.-6, is more benelicial to us liy a whole dav 
than either of the three preceding or the three sutcccdiiiii; 
years. The day, \vhich means the time that the eartii 
takes to turn round once on its axis, so as to present any 
one point of its surface successively in every direction tc> 
the circumference of a circle in absolute space, is what we 
may call a constant qmniily—t\\&\, is, we have no reason to 
believe that it is shorter at any one period of time than at 
another. It depends upon tlie earth alono, and does not 
appear to be influenced by the sun, the moon, or any other 
of the celestial bodies. llie axis, or imaginary line around 
which the earth turns, is perfectly constant to its position 
in the earth amid all the varied motions of that body, ami 
all the varying influences which the sun, the moon, and 
the planets have upon it. The earth, as a mere jiicfc of 
matter, has no more power of Increasing or diminisliing 
its quantity, or of varying its motions, than it has, or coidil 
have had, of creating itself; and, therefore, this rot.itiori 
upon its axis, which measures the length of the day, may 
be considered as being absolutely the same at t^vury piMiuU 
of the world's history, just as the latitudes ol' )jlaios havu 
remained the same from the earliest time of oliservation. 
Indeed we can see no cause why there should, or I'vou 
could, be any variation in tins partitular motion ol ilu; 
earth. The influences of the otlu;r celestial lioilics, in as 
lar as they tell upon the earth at nil, tell upon tlio wliolo 
of it as one entire mass, of which the wliolo ol' the parts 
are alike all'ectcd, in the ratios of the squares of their dis- 
tances from the disturbing sun, moon, or planet; and, 
therefore, the distant bodies in the heavens no more dis- 
turb the rotation of the earth on its axis, than they dis- 
turb the going of a watch, the progress of a coach or ship, 
or the evolutions of a person in a dance. 

We are, therefore, to consider this natural day, ov 
twenty-four hours, as the original and invariable standard 
of time. It is the only standard which we know to be 
quite invariable, and even it is not of nniform length at 
all seasons of the year, as told by the sun or any of the 
other celestial bodies. There are four tiairs in tlie year 
wheu the hour by the sun and by a perfectly true clock 
roonicntarily correspond ; and these are the two equinoxes 
in spring and autumn, and the two solstices in summer and 

* From a very excellent litde work, entitled " Tiio Maga- 
zine of Doiaestic Economy," wliidi, besides immeioiis literary 
notices, and papers on domestic economy, contains nuiny valu- 
able hints for the housekeeper, gardener, &.C. 
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■winter. At all other times of the jf?^, the clock and the 
»un vary in consequence of the.earth's motion in declina- 
tion, BO that in the fint a^| .third quarters the clock is 
behind the sun-dial, and in the second and fourth it is 
before. The dififerenc^e of these is a matter of easy cal- 
culation to anyone acquainted with astronomy. It is called 
the equation of time. 

From the motion of the earth round the sun in the 
course of the year, the sun appears to have a motion 
eastward among the stars, so as to get completely round 
the heavens, as from star to star, in the course of the 
year. This makes the year, counted by the stars, contain 
a day more than the year counted by the sun, the first 
being called the sideral year, and the second the tropical. 
It is by the tropical year that we count time; and at pre- 
sent the tropical year contains three hundred and sixty- 
five days, five hours, forty-eight minutes, and forty-nine 
seconds. This odd time is less than a quarter of a day 
by eleven minutes and eleven seconds ; and thus it will 
Mot count exactly in days, or any part of a day. _ It is, 
however, very nearly a quarter of a day; and thus, in our 
estimate of the year, so as to get it expressed in an exact 
number of days, we take no notice of this fraction for 
three years, but reckon the year for these as consisting 
exactly of three hundred and sixty-five days ; and in 
order to make the seasons in our calculation Veep to the 
season in the estimate, we allow the fraction to accumu- 
late, and reckon every fourth year a day more, or three 
hundred and sixty-six days, by which means we get an 
odd day, or a twenty-ninth day of Pebniary every fourth 
year j nor are we at any loss to find out the year in which 
this is the case, for whenever the date, or number of the 
year, can be divided by four without any remainder, it will 
be leap year; thus, 1852 was a leap year, 1836 is a leap 
year, 1840 will be a leap year, and so on. 

This allowance.is too much, however, and the difl'er- 
ence amounts to rather less than a day in a hundred years, 
or very nearly to seven days in nine himdred years. The 
calendar, reckoning three hundred and sixty-five days 
every year, and three hundred and sixty-six every fourth 
year, was established by Julius Ca:sar ; but as it made the 
year by account the odd minutes and seconds longer than 
the true year, the seasons got in advance of their estimated 
times according to the calendar. This was rectified in 
.1582 by Pope Gregory XIII., who directed that the fif- 
teenth day of October that year should immediately follow 
the fourth day, thus leaving out eleven days. It was not 
till 1752 that the alteration was established by authority 
in England ; and this was called the alteration from " old 
style" to " new style," the fourteenth of September com- 
ing immediately after the second in that year, instead of 
the third. Another important arrangement was made at 
the same time. Before then, it had been customary to 
reckon the 25th day of March as the first day of the year;; 
but at that time it was changed to the 1st of January. In 
consequence of this change of the beginning of the year, we 
sometimes meet with dates which are marked double, the 
Period between January and March having the number of 
both years attached to it, as belonging to the old year by 
tiie one estimate, and the new year by the other. The 
Eussians continue to count time 'by the old style ; and as 
there has been another day allowed for since our altera- 
tion, the difference between Russia and the rest of Europe 
IS now twelve days ; so that an English letter might ar- 
iivc m Russia before the day on which it appeared to be 
written ; and a letter brought from Russia to this country 
-would be twelve days older than the time of bringing. 

The day in four years, or the quarter of a day every 
year, is more than eleven minutes too much ; and if we 
■were not to make allowance for this, the error which was 
corrected by Pope Gregory would accumulate, and have 
to be corrected again. We contrive, however, to get 
nearly rid of it by leaving out the odd day in those cen- 
turies, the dates of which are divisible by four hundred, 
and which would contain three hundred and sixty-six days 
by the common estimate. Thi."! is so near the truth, that 
Jt does not amount to an entire day in three thousand 
years. If the years divisible by four thousand were also 
leckoned at three hundred and sixtv-five days each, the 
error would not be a day in three thousand years. 



THE HAUNTED PHYSrCIAHS, 

A lover once;, when love was more in fashion 
Than it is now in these degenerate day». 

When sickness on the object of his passion 
Had laid a heavy hand — sought out all ways 
From her sick couch his niiatresi deer to raise. 

At length be came unto this wise decision. 

To trust her valued life unto the best physici»B, 

But where could he be found ? Whilst thus he pondererf. 
An ancient man drew near, and him addressett; 

" Thro' many a wild and wondrou.s land I've wandered. 
But now I seek my home to be at rest. 
Here is a talismon, which, when possess'd. 

Gives one the power to see each airy spirit ; 

It shall be yours, if I may half your goods inherit." 

No sooner said than done — the bargain over, 
The old man took his goods, and bade adieu ; 

And to the first physician's house the lover, 
With his prized talisman, all quickly flew ; 
But what a horrid sight there met his view ; 

Flocking around the door, he saw the spirits 

Whose bodies had been killed by this physician's merits. 

Old rev'rend men, with hair and beard all hoary. 
Shaking their heads with anger and with age; 

Young, dauntless youths, who might have lived with 
glory, 
Had they escaped the first physician's rage ; 

Mothers, and grandmothers, and infants crying, 

'Gainst him who lived by other people's dying. 

A while our lover stood, amazed, astounded, 
Unable to proceed, yet loth to stay : 

Wlien, lo I forth came the doctor, unconfounded. 
And through the ghostly patients made his way. 
Calm and unmoved at all their sad array. 

Our lover wondered more, but on he hasted. 

For time was precioBs, and could not be wasted. 

But at each eminent physician's house he 
Saw spirits muster, either less or more ; 

So that, quite frightened, his intended spouse he 
Would not deliver to their clutches o'er ; 
With grief and anguish his sad heart was sore. 

He wandered quite bewildered through the city, 

Peering at every doctor's house in hopes of pity. 

At last, oh, ecstacy ! oh, blissful vision ! 

He saw a door where but two small ghosts stood ; 

Behold, be cried with joy, the great physician, 
Whom long I sought for, but I never could 
Succeed till now in making my search good. 

The doctor, quite surprised, said, " Pray don't scout, Sir, 

But tell me how you e'er contrived to make me out. Sir." 

" Oh, learned Sir, your skill and reputation," 
Replied the lover, " are to me well known." 

" My skill !" the doctor said, " I've held this station 
But one short week ; and candidly I own, 
I've had but two small patients" — with a groan 

The lover heard him thus his fond hopes mar. 

And in despair exclaimed, " But two ! and there they 
are!'* M. A. A. 



Spoiiffe-DivMff. — In the Cyclades the male inhabitants 
are chiefly brought up to the business of sponge-diving. 
No young man is allowed to marry until he can descend 
with facility to a depth.of twenty fathoms in the sea. 
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